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IN PARIS, he was overwhelmed with honors and banquets and
parades. To his lodgings came the cream of intellectual France.
In the Assembly his words were greeted with joyful shouts. On
the surface, all was serenity and peace; but underneath, the
practiced "eye could see the preliminary stirrings of a new tidal
wave.

And the wave was to break sooner than he had expected. In
the Assembly he pleaded for the life of Louis XVI. The deposed
king was now powerless, he argued. Of what benefit would his
death be to the Republican cause? "Send him to America. Give
not the Tyrant of England the triumph of seeing the man perish
on the scaffold who has aided my much-loved America to break
her chains!" Coldly Danton replied that revolutions are not won
with rose water.

Danton and Robespierre had gained in power, firing the people
with a thirst for blood. With bowed head and a sense of defeat,
Paine contemplated the execution of the French king. The Reign
of Terror had begun. As the fury mounted, the guillotine was
scarcely ever still. The people danced madly through the streets,
drunk with blood. Little by little Paine withdrew from public
life and secluded himself within his apartment. In his small
garden he received those who had retained their sanity in the
midst of this dance of death. There they indulged in quiet games
and discussed a future when the world once more would come
into the possession of its senses. Some solace he found in the
flowering fruit trees and the blossoming vines of the garden. But
the echoes of the tempest beyond the walls penetrated even to
this peaceful retreat.

Added to this was a tempest now blowing in from London,
In his absence Tom Paine was tried and found guilty. A price
was set on his head. Condemned by the reactionaries in England,
unheeded by the radicals in France, Tom Paine found himself a